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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



‘ Truth is one: sages call it by various names ’ 
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1. I was Manu and Surya. 1 1 am the wise 
sage Kaksivat. 2 I am the friend of Kutsa, 
the son of Arjuni. I am the far-seeing 
Usanas. 3 [ O men ! ] behold me. 4 

Re-Veda 4.26.1 
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2. 1 gave the earth to the venerable 
[Manu]. I send down rain to men who 
perform sacrifices. I am the thunderer. The 
gods follow my will. 

Rg-Veda 4.26.2 
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3. Being still in the womb, I have known 
all the births of all these gods in their order. 5 
A hundred iron cages had confined me. 8 
But [ now ] like a kite I have come out with 

speed. 7 

Rg-Veda 4.27.1 



* Three important Mantras which speak of the soul's oneness with the Cosmic Soul. 
It is surprising that such a lofty conception, which forms the very foundation of later 
Vcdantic thought, was so forcefully expressed at the very dawn of Hindu civilization. The 
Upani§adic tradition ( Brhadaranyaka (J pa ni^ ad 1.4.10) holds that these Mantras were 
uttered by the great sage Vamadeva while he was still in his mother’s womb. 

!• Cf. Samkara’s detailed discussion on Br. Up. 1.4.10. 

2. Sayana believes that Kak$ivat was the son of the sage Dirghatamas. 

3 * Cf. kavinam usand kavih (Gita 10.37). 

4. That is, explains Sayana, you too can attain this Self-knowledge and feel your 
oneness with the whole universe. 

5- All gods originate from and are parts of the Supreme Self (Sayana)- 

6. The meaning is, before I had Self-knowledge I used to identify myself with my 
body and so had to be born again and again (Sayana). 

7- But after Self-realization I have become free. 



ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



This month’s editorial shows that 
meditation is a unified discipline combining 
self-knowledge, inner activity and devotion. 

You read about Golap Ma, one of the 
foremost woman disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
in the first meetings with sri rama- 
krishna serial by Swami Prabhananda, 

% 

formerly Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyapith, Purulia. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION OF SOME 

great educators by Prof. Ran jit Kumar 
Acharjee of the Ramakrishna Mahavidya- 
laya. North Tripura, is a lucid summary of 



the views of some of the well-known educa- 
tors of the West and the East. 

In the theology of paul tillich Dr. 
David C. Scott, Associate Director, Leonard 
Theological College, Jabalpur, discusses 
some of the important existentialist- religious 
ideas of Paul Tillich, one of the most in- 
fluential thinkers of tbe present century. 
With the fifteenth and last instalment of 

IS VEDANTA A PHILOSOPHY OF ESCAPE? W6 

conclude the brilliant, meticulously 
researched and documented thesis of Dr. 
Vinita Wanchoo, former professor at Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 



UPASANA— A UNIFIED DISCIPLINE 



(EDITORIAL) 



The word upasana literally means ‘sitting 
near’— sitting near an object, usually a deity. 
It comes from the roots upa ‘near’ and ‘as’ 
to sit. This ‘sitting near* is done mentally. 
Upasana is a purely mental discipline. It is 
objective meditation. 

It is therefore to be distinguished from 
external worship which is also often popu- 
larly termed upasana. According to 
Vedanta these two are different disciplines 
and lead to different results . 1 The 
immediate result of external worship, done 
without selfish desires, is purification of 
mind ( citta suddhi ), whereas the immediate 
result of upasana is concentration of mind 
(cittaikdgryam ) . Hindu scriptures declare 
that the ultimate result of external worship 
is the attainment of pitr-loka, which 
corresponds to the heaven of popular con- 



1. Cf. 1 

Isa-Upaniyad 10. According to Samkara, vidya 
here means meditation and avidya here means 
ritualistic Karma. 



ception. The ultimate result of upasana is 
said to be attainment of deva-loka or satya- 
loka from where one may or may not return 
to transmigratory existence . 2 This is a 
widely accepted belief in Hinduism. 

For our purpose it is enough to understand 
that upasana is a form of meditation which 
aims at direct experience of God. It begins 
with ordinary empirical knowledge and ends 
in supersensuous knowledge. Knowledge is 
an important aspect of upasana and so the 
aspirant must have a clear understanding of 
the nature of knowledge and the meaning 
of supersensuous knowledge. 

Upasana as knowledge 

In Western philosophy there are three 
theories of knowledge. According to the 
‘relation theory’ held by realists like 
Meinong, C. D. Broad, G. E. Moore and 
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Bertrand Russel, knowledge is a relation 
among three terms : the mind, an object 

and a datum or content. According to the 
‘quality theory’ of Descartes and his 
followers, knowledge or thought is an essen- 
tial attribute of the mind, just as extension 
(property of occupying space) is the essen- 
tial attribute of matter. According to the 
‘act theory’ held by Herbert Spencer, Croce, 
Gentile, voluntarists and behaviourists, 
knowledge is a kind of activity. 

In India the Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the 
followers of Sri Ramanuja uphold the 
quality theory. According to them knowledge 
is a quality of the Atman, the Self. Bauddhas 
and MImamsakas accept the act theory. 
According to the latter, knowledge is a 
mental action (kriya) directed towards an 
object. The Tantric concept of sakti 
(creative power) as an aspect of cit 
(consciousness) may also be included in 
this group. Samkhya, Yoga and Advaita 
schools reject both these theories. According 
to them knowledge is essentially self-lumi- 
nous, and its function is only to reveal things 
just as light reveals objects. Knowledge does 
not act on an object or change it; it only 
reveals it. Nor is it only an attribute of the 
self ; it is rather its very nature and essence. 

Advaita makes a distinction between two 
types of knowledge : absolute and relative. 
Absolute knowledge is pure contentless 
consciousness without any division into 
subject and object. This is the real nature 
of the Atman. Relative knowledge is objec- 
tive knowledge which is the result of a 
relation between the self and an object 
established through the mind. It is this 
second type of knowledge that is involved in 

upas and. 



According to Vedanta the Atman alone is 
conscious. The mind is separate from it 
and, being a part of Prakrti, is unconscious. 
Knowledge always originates in the Self. The 
mind only acts as a reflector ; it reflects the 
light of the Self onto the objects. So in 



studying relative or objective knowledge we 
should keep in mind two points : (1) 
knowledge proceeds from the inner to the 
outer, and (2) even in objective knowledge 
there is a revelation of the Self. 

This view of knowledge is quite different 
from that held in the West. Western philos- 
ophers do not recognize the self as different 
from the mind which itself is regarded as 
the soul and the seat of consciousness. The 
eighteenth century empiricist philosophers 
regarded perception as a passive act, like 
rays entering a camera and affecting the 
photographic plate. It was only much later 
that Franz Brentano (1838-1907) showed 
that behind every act of seeing there is an 
‘intention’. Man does not merely see but 
looks. If you have lost your door key or 
fountain pen, you will be seen going round 
the place looking for it. Your seeing now 
assumes an intentional character; it has a 
purpose behind it. Most of our normal* 
perceptions are in fact intentional acts. The 
Vedantic view of perception is that it is not 
a mere passive reception of sense -data, but 
is the result of an impulse originating within 
us. The discovery of this fact is ascribed 
to Kapila, the founder of the Saiiikhya 
system of philosophy. His psychology has 
been accepted with slight modifications by 
most schools of Vedanta. 

How do we see an object, say a tree or 
a pot ? By directing the light of Atman 
upon it with the help of the mind. The 
process of perception is described by the 
school of Advaita as follows. Impelled by 
the mind,, the sense-organ ( indriya ) comes 
into actual contact (sannikarsa) with the 
object in question. The mind (antahkarana) 
now moves out through the sense-organ and 
takes the form of the object. 3 This modifi- 



3' The movement of mind towards an object 

and assuming its farm is compared ta the flow 

af water from a pond into a field and taking the 

farm of the field. Cf. Dhannardja Adhyarindra, 

Vedanta Pari b haul 1. 

* 
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cation of the mind is called a vrtti. The 
function of the sense-organ is only to guide 
the mind to the object. The vrtti removes 
the ignorance covering the object . 4 But it 
does not reveal the object, which can be 
done only by the Self. While the mental 
change is taking place, Ihe light of the 
individual Self (known as cidabhasa) 
simultaneously issues out through the 
mental channel and illumines the object or, 
rather, the vrtti (that part of the mind 
modified into the form of the object). The 
reflection of cidabhasa on the vrtti is called 
phala or fruit in Advaita ; 5 this is the 
knowledge of the object . 6 

What we have described above is external 
perception. There is also internal perception, 
as for example in the experience of happi- 
ness, sorrow, etc. Here also the mental 
processes involved are the same except that 
the mind does not go out and the sense- 
organs do not operate. The experience of 
happiness and sorrow comes directly through 
a vrtti of the mind without the help of any 
sense-organ. Thus while external percep- 
tion is sensuous, internal perception is non- 
sensuous. Most of our feelings and emotions 
come under internal perception which is 
therefore as important as external percep- 

^ According to Advaita everything isi the 
universe is covered by ignorance. Before you 
cognize an object (directly or indirectly) you can- 
not know of its existence. This kind of individual 
ignorance is called tula-a}nana. It is only a pro- 
duct of the primordial cosmic ignorance veiling 
Brahman which is called mula-ajnana, or Maya. 
Ordinary perception .removes the former. Super- 
conscious perception alone can remove the latter. 

5. <B5f I 

Ramakr$na, Commentary on Pancadasi 7.90 

e- strr# ttb* . . . fasnrTsrfisfte*: i 

Vidyaranya, Paficadasl 8.10 
The above account of perception is based on 
Pancadasi 8.1-21. This is the view of those who 
accept the theory known as abhasa-vada (a modi- 
fication of pratibimba-vdda). Those who accept 
the other theory known as avaccheda-vada hold a 
slightly different view of perception. 



tion. This kind of ordinary internal percep- 
tion is natural to all human beings. 

There is, however, another type of inter- 
nal perception which is extremely rare and 
extraordinary. It is known as alaukika - 
pratyaksa or yogi- pratyaksa. The vision 

of gods, goddesses and Avatars vouchsafed 
to a few advanced aspirants comes under 
this category. Though orthodox Hinduism 
regards this as a special kind of perception , 7 
all types of true spiritual experience may be 
included in it. If ordinary internal percep- 
tion is ‘non-sensuous’, this kind of extra- 
ordinary internal perception is ‘super-sensu- 
ous’. But the cognitive processes involved 
are basically the same in both, for both are 
directly produced by vrttis. 

The purpose of upasand is to purify and 
sharpen the mind to such an extent as to 
make it an instrument of supersensuous 
perception. A highly qualified Advaitin 
may not care for the vision of gods and 
goddesses, but even he needs a highly refined 
mental instrument. That is why even in 
the path of Jnana, upasand is included as 
an intermediate discipline. In the case of 
the majority of aspirants who follow the 
path of Bhakti, the main purpose of upasand 
is to gain a direct vision of their favourite 
deities. 

These deities are not creations of human 
imagination. They are all different aspects 
of one supreme Deity. They cannot be 
perceived by the ordinary gross mind but 
only by the subtle intuitive mind known as 
buddhi, dht, heart, etc. This faculty lies 
dormant in the heart. Without its awaken- 
ing upasand will not become fruitful. 

Another important concept is that 
knowledge leaves behind an impression, 
called samskdra, in the mind. This impression 
sprouts into memory which is a mental 
reproduction of the earlier experience. So 
Hindu philosophers have classified relative 
or objective knowledge into two groups : 

7- Cf. Bhasu-Pariccheda 63, 64. 
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memory ( smrti ) and experience 

( anubhava ). 8 Experience has again been 
divided into perception (pratyaksa ) , 
inference ( anumana ) and verbal testimony 
(sabda). Of all these types only in percep- 
tion a direct contact is established between 
the self and the object. This kind of 
knowledge is therefore called direct or 
immediate ( aparoksa ). In external percep- 
tion the senses operate, while in internal 
perception they do not. In either case the 
object is directly presented to the self. In 
the other two types of experience the object 
is not directly presented to the self. In them 
a modification of the mind (vrtti) which 
corresponds to the object takes place but 
does not come into actual contact with the 
object. When you see smoke on a distant 
hill, you can guess there must be fire over 
there without actually seeing fire. This kind 
of knowledge is called indirect or mediate 
(paroksa). Smrti or memory also comes 
under this category, for in memory knowl- 
edge is reproduced without the actual object. 

In upasana the aspirant begins with 
paroksa or indirect knowledge. Take the 
case of an ordinary person who meditates on 
Visnu. His knowledge of the deity is not 
based on direct experience. He has got it 
from books and the words of other people 
and, of course, he has seen a picture of 
the memory of that picture. All this is 
indirect knowledge. But it is not false. 
Visnu. When he closes his eyes for medi- 
tation what he does is to try to bring back 
Even a great Advaitin like Vidyaranya says : 
‘One may have knowledge of Visnu from 
scriptures as having four arms etc. But if 
one does not have a direct knowledge of 
Him, he is said to have only indirect 
knowledge, since he has not seen Him with 
his eyes. This knowledge because of its 



8. ffefrPT I ST fgfirei 
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defect of indirectness is not false, for the 
true form of Visnu has been revealed by the 
scriptures which are authoritative.’ 9 

It is only when the aspirant gets a direct 
vision of the Deity that paroksa knowledge 
gets changed into aparoksa experience. But 
till that happens should the aspirant have 
to remain satisfied with mere imagination ? 
The popular notion is that a meditator can 
do nothing more than doing a little concen- 
tration and waiting (not very hopefully) for 
the dawn of the true vision at the end of 
what looks like eternity. The path of 
meditation is no doubt long and difficult. 
But it does not mean chasing an ever reced- 
ing goal. Even if the Deity appears to be 
beyond one’s reach, even if you have no 
faith in the reality of the image you are 
concentrating on, upasana can still bring you 
an experience of undeniable validity and 
immense spiritual benefit. It is the 
experience of your own higher Self, the 
Atman. 

We have seen that in perception the light 
of the Atman goes and strikes the object 
giving us the knowledge ‘I know this’. This 
means that all knowledge involves a 
reference to the self. This was first pointed 
out by the great Mimamsaka philosopher 
Prabhakara. The object is not important, 
for whatever be the object, even if it be an 
illusory one, the cognitive process involved 
is the same. And in every act of cognition 
the Self reveals itself. But in ordinary life 
we hardly notice it. Our objective 
knowledge is so varied and vast that it 
overshadows Self-knowledge. Our minds 
are usually so restless, constantly flitting 
from one object to another, and our attach- 
ment to objects is so strong that we are 
hardly able to recognize the constantly 
occurring Self-revelation within us. 

But through upasana when the distrac- 
tions are to a great extent eliminated and 



9* Pancadasi, trans. Swami Swahananda 
(Madras : Ramakxishna Math, 1975), 9.16, 17. 
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the light of the self is fixed upon a single 
object, it becomes possible for us to be 
aware of the true Self within us. As con- 
centration deepens, the light of the Atman 
emerges more and more. As a result the 
mind becomes more and more luminous. 
Even if the aspirant is not able to meet the 
Deity directly, he is able to feel His pre- 
sence through this inner light. Once he 
begins to see the inner light he has only to 
focus it in the right direction— and wait. 
The rest is all in the hands of the Divine . 10 

Thus Self-knowledge is an important by- 
product of updsana. In the path of Jfiana, 
this is all that the aspirant cares for. In the 
path of Bhakti Self-knowledge— dtmavalok- 
ana as Sri Ramanuja calls it— is regarded 
as the first step towards the realization of 
the Supreme Self or God. 

What we have discussed * so far is the 
knowledge aspect of updsana. We now 
turn to the other aspects of it. 

Upas ana as activity 

Though knowledge per se is neither a 
quality nor an act, updsana is a form of 
mental activity. §ri Samkara has pointed 
this out in his works . 11 However, it should 
be remembered that though meditation is a 
mental activity, it is not ordinary Karma. 
Ramanuja completely rejects the idea that 
updsana is Karma. Karma is of two types : 
positive ( pravrtti ) and negative (nivYtti). 
The first one leads to more Karma and 
bondage. The second one is of the nature 
of restraint and produces knowledge. 
Updsana belongs to the second type. 

M. Sr i mad Bhagavad - Gita 11.4 and 8. 

M* Cf. Sri Samkara, Commentary on Brahma- 
Surra 1.1.4. 

srnr mvw sq-Rs mw 

x 
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Sri Samkara, Commentary on the Gird 12.3 



In meditation a single stream of the same 
thought moves towards a mental object 
uninterrupted by alien thoughts. This move- 
ment has been compared to the flow of oil. 
Says Samkara : ‘ Updsana is [mentally] 
going near the object of meditation after 
fixing it in the mind according to scriptural 
teaching and thus maintaining for a long 
time a current of the same thought like the 
unbroken flow of oil .’ 12 

In work what really matters is not the 
amount of time spent on it but the inten- 
sity with which it is done. Intensity is a 
state of mind. It means concentration of 
mind, increased awareness and control of 
the psychophysical energy system. These 
are precisely the qualities which meditation 
induces in man. Doctors, engineers and 
technicians can work round the clock dur- 
ing times of emergency. When examinations 
are imminent, students learn in two weeks 
what they had not learned in a whole year 
In other words, in critical situations man 
intensifies his mental life which greatly 
improves his work efficiency. Meditation is 
a systematic way of intensifying one’s men- 
tal life. A person who practises meditation 
properly is perhaps more active than most 
people who are doing work. 

Work* external or internal, entails expen- 
diture of energy. It is well-known that a 
sizeable part of the oxygen that the human 
body takes in is used up by the brain. Think- 
ing is an energy-consuming process. Wrong 
ways of thinking like worries, conflicts, dis- 
traction, etc. can leave people tired and 
exhausted more quickly than hard physical 
labour does. In fact, neurasthenia or 
psychosomatic fatigue is becoming a major 
health problem in modern societies. Though 
meditation is also a form of mental activity 
it liberates far more psychic energy than it 
uses up, and thus acts as an antidote to 
neurasthenia. 

Meditation enhances mental energy in 
different ways. In the first place, it reduces 
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the waste of energy by checking the rest- 
lessness of the mind and by effecting an all- 
round integration of personality. Secondly, 
it sublimates lower forms of energy, es- 
pecially sex energy, which are otherwise lost 
through the passions. The more you medi- 
tate, the more you convert lower energy into 
spiritual energy which gets stored in the 
psycho -spiritual system. Thirdly, medi- 
tation activates dormant regions of the mind 
and taps hidden sources of psychic energy. 
Modem researchers have found that only 
a part of the cerebrum is really used in 
normal life. And with the help of ‘biofeed- 
back’ techniques they are trying to get an 
ingress into the hidden regions of human 
consciousness and bring automatic responses 
under control. It is now being increasingly 
recognized that the average person utilizes 
only a fraction of his creative intelligence 
or energy potential. Meditation enlarges 
one’s consciousness by opening its unused 
chambers. 

There is another important point which 
distinguishes meditation from all other activ- 
ities. It is a fully conscious, self-directed 
activity. The normal daily actions of most 
people are done more or less unconsciously. 
This kind of drifting, dreamy existence 
makes people helpless victims of their 
environment and their own instincts and 
emotions. To make life purposeful, goal- 
oriented and meaningful we must have self- 
direction ; and for this, self-awareness is 
important. Meditation controls all mental 
automatisms and enables the higher Self to 
emerge out of the unconscious stream of 
life. 

Above all, unlike other worldly activities 
meditation relaxes body and mind and fills 
the soul with peace. Thousands of people 
in the West are now taking to yoga and 
meditation for its relaxing and tranquilizing 
effects. With the help of electroencephalo- 
graphic (EEG) techniques scientists have 
discovered what are called ‘brain waves’ 
(weak neuro-electric pulses in the brain) 



which are correlated to the psycho-physio- 
logical life of man. During normal activities 
the brain produces beta waves. Alpha waves 
indicate a relaxed state of body and mind. 
Deep concentration and creativity induce 
theta weaves. During deep sleep very low 
frequency delta waves are produced. The 
discovery that meditation induces the pro- 
duction of more alpha and theta waves and 
leads to ‘altered states of consciousness’ 
without the help of drugs has created con- 
siderable interest among scientists. Many 
of them look upon it as the only way to 
peace and sanity in this age of atheism, 
anxiety, drugs and other problems. 

Thus we find that meditation is a higher 
form of mental activity characterized by 
intensity, increase of energy, self-direction 
and relaxation. When a person who is 
advanced in meditation directs his concen- 
trated mind towards another person, it 
becomes a prayerful benediction. This is 
how yogis and spiritual men render spiri- 
tual service to others. Meditation can thus 
be used as a form of mental Karma-yoga. 
This is the Karma aspect of upasand . 

AH this shows that the notion of somp 
people that meditation is a form of 
escapism, laziness and waste of time is 
unrealistic, anachronistic and wrong. 

Upasand as devotion 

Whatever be the modern man’s concep- 
tion regarding meditation, for a devotee of 
God upasand is an attempt to establish an 
intimate, everlasting relationship with the 
Deity. The fact that the Deity is unseen 
does not bother the true devotee. Love is 
not mere seeing or knowledge. It is essen- 
tially the union of wills. When two people 
love each other, their wills get united. When 
this union is broken love ceases, even though 
they may continue to see each other. So 
upasand is not mere knowledge or activity ; 
it is the extension of the individual will 
towards the divine Will in the depths of 
consciousness. 
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Advaita recognizes three types of relation. 
One is samsarga or sartiyoga, contact, con- 
junction, like the relation between you and 
the chair you sit on or that between the cart 
driver and his bullocks. The second type is 
akhanda or indivisible oneness, like the 
relation of the water in a lake with every 
particle of water in it. According to Advaita 
the relation between the individual Self and 
the Supreme Self is of this type. In neither 
of these relations is love possible. Love 
needs a closer relation than the first and a 
subject-object relationship which is absent 
in the second. 

So Advaita posits a third type of relation 
known as tddatmya or identification in 
which the subject identifies itself with the 
object. This may be of two types : lower 
and higher. The lower type is caused by 
ignorance, like a worldly man’s identifying 
himself with his body. The higher type of 
identification is based on knowledge of one- 
ness. This is what takes place in upasana. The 
soul knows that the Deity he is meditating 
upon is the Supreme Self of whom the indi- 
vidual Self is an eternal and inseparable 
part. Yet the Supreme Self is objectified 
as one’s Father, Mother or Beloved for the 
sake of love and adoration. So Sri Sam- 
kara defines upasana as a form of identifi- 
cation : ‘ Upasana is mentally approaching 
the form of a deity etc., as described in the 
eulogistic portions of the Vedas dealing with 
objects of meditation, and concentrating the 
mind on it uninterrupted by worldly 
thoughts, till one is completely identified 
with that deity just as worldly people 
identify themselves with their bodies .’ 13 

i3. oth e r *ipr OTWipfarfc 
^RTTfesTOT qc* T ?rr<^ d‘ z TT 
jprcftq'iTTJT 8TTOT 



But for Sri Ramanuja the relationship 
between the worshipper and the Worshipped 
is not one of tddatmya but something direct 
and absolute. God is not only the Soul of 
all souls, the Supreme Self, but also the 
all-pervading and eternally present Supreme 
Object. Devotion is the realization of the 
eternal relationship between the eternal soul 
and the eternal God. 

Sri Ramanuja’s concept of upasana is 
based on his theory of perception. Accord- 
ing to him, in perception it is not the mind 
that goes out and takes the form of the 
object. Rather, it is the light of the Atman 
that streams forth and directly reveals the 
object. The mind only helps in categoriz- 
ing this knowledge. Upasana is a higher 
form of perception. So it is also not a mere 
activity of the mind but the establishment 
of a direct contact between Atman and God. 
Since, owing to the presence of impurities 
in the mind the light of Atman remains con- 
tracted, ordinary people are not aware of 
this eternal relation. But as upasana pro- 
ceeds, this light (called dharmabhuta-jnana) 
expands and the vision of God becomes 
clearer and clearer. So for Ramanuja, 
upasana and Bhakti are synonymous . 14 

Whether we follow Samkara or Ramanuja, 
what is important to note is that upasana is 
not mere manana, thinking or reflection, but 
the establishment of a loving relationship 
with God. This is the devotional aspect of 
upasana. 

A loving relationship with God can be 
established in three ways. One is by asking 
God for help, grace. The soul waits for 
God, opening itself to grace. This asking, 
waiting, opening is prayer. It is a move- 

Sri Samkara, Commentary on Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 1.3.9 

H. ? 9T K 
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Ramanuja, Commentary on Gita 7.1 
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ment from God to the soul. In the next 
stage the soul starts offering all that it has, 
all that it does, and itself, to God. This 
offering is worship. It is a movement from 
the soul to God. Through these two move- 
ments the soul draws closer to God. This 
‘mentally approaching’ God is meditation. 
Upasana includes all the three steps. It 



begins as a prayer, grows as worship and 
matures into contemplation. 

We thus see that upasana is a unified dis-- 
cipline which includes aspects of Jnana, 
Karma and Bhakti. As knowledge it 
reveals the Self, as activity it impels the Self 
Godward, as devotion it unites the Self with 
the Supreme Self. 



FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA : 

GOLAPSUNDARI DEVI 

SWAMI PRABHANANDA 



It was the latter part of 1912. Sarada Devi, 
the Holy Mother, was living at Lakshminivas 
at Ramapura, Varanasi. Her immacu- 
late purity, her all embracing compassion 
and utter selflessness endowed her with the 
delicacy and tenderness of a maiden, a 
subtle grace and quiet dignity, and yet the 
guilelessness and simplicity of a child. One 
day a few women came to see her. 
Impressed by the dignified figure of 
Golapsundari who was also present, the 
leader of the visitors took her to be Sarada 
Devi and went to prostrate before her. (As 
Sarada Devi carried no air of authority, 
people used to mistake her at first for a 
simple woman; indeed, Sri Ramakrishna had 
once described her jokingly as ‘a cat hidden 
under ashes’.) Understanding the woman’s 
mistake, Golapsundari pointed out to her 
the Holy Mother. Going over to the Holy 
Mother she was about to prostrate in salu- 
tation when the Mother, in a spirit of fun, 
said, ‘No, no, she herself is the Holy 
Mother.’ Now completely confused, the 
woman decided to follow her first impulse 
and went again to Golapsundari. Annoyed, 
Golapsundari finally said to the stranger in 
her characteristically sharp manner : ‘Can’t 
you distinguish a divine face from a human 
one !’t Such was Golapsundari : regal of 
bearing and spiritually illumined, yet 

2 



humble and simple, but with a straightfor- 
wardness which could be crushing. 

Sister Devamata (Laura Glenn) once 
observed, ‘Golap-ma — tall and powerful in 
build, conservative, orthodox and uncom- 
promising — acted as gendarme to Mother, 
protecting her against intrusion, guarding 
her safety, even scolding her when she 
thought Mother was growing careless in caste 
observance and too indulgent towards her 
foreign children.’ 2 Strongly built, with warm 
but alert black eyes, she had an appealing 
manner, though with a touch of apprenhen- 
sion in her conduct. 

Born about 1864 of an orthodox brahmin 
family in north Calcutta, Golapsundari Devi 
was brought up in the orthodox tradition, 
though she also learned to cherish liberal 
ideas. Her family name was Annapurna 
Devi 3 but she became popularly known as 
Golap. Her married life was not happy, 
and her husband died young, leaving her 
a son and a daughter. To fill the cud of 

!• Swami Gambhirananda, Sri Ma Sarada 
Devi (Calcutta : Udbodhan, 5th edition), p. 322. 

2 * Sister Devamata, Days in an Indian Monas- 
tery (La Crescenta, Calif. : Anarida Ashram, 1927), 
p. 278. 

3* Brahmachari Akshayachaitanya, Sri Sri 
Saradadevi (Calcutta, 1st edition), p. 25, foot- 
notes. 
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her misery, the little son also died shortly 
thereafter. Her only daughter Chandi, an 
exquisitely beautiful girl, had been married 
to a very aristocratic man, a landlord with 
the title of Raja named Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore of Pathuriaghata, Calcutta. Happily 
she was able to move in with this* son-in- 
law, who took good care of her .4 Whenever 
the daughter visited her she was escorted by 
liveried footmen, at which the mother’s 
heart swelled with pride. Then the daughter 
also died and Golapsundari was beside her- 
self with grief. She had practically none 
left to call her own. Weighed down by this 
succession of shocking bereavements, her 
faith in herself eroded and the absence of 
a bright future made her life miserable. 

Significantly, these bereavements forced 
Golap to turn her attention to her inner life. 
In utter helplessness she looked to Provi- 
dence for some relief, and she prayed 
arduously. It seems her prayer did not go 
in vain, for while seeking solace she met 
Yogindramohini Biswas, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Baghbazar. A distant 
relation of Balaram Bose, Yogindramohini 
had had the fortune to meet Sri Rama- 
krishna in 1883 at Dakshineswar. She now 
talked to Golap about Sri Ramakrishna, 



the God-intoxicated man of Dakshineswar ; 
and to bring solace to the unfortunate lady 
she decided to take her to Sri Ramakrishna. 
They set out expectantly on a pleasant 
morning sometime in the first part of 1885. 

As was his wont Sri Ramakrishna cor- 
dially received the newcomer. In fact, 
Golapsundari discovered to her great sur- 
prise that he had apparently been expecting 
her, strolling along the path of the temple 
garden. After a formal exchange of greet- 
ings Golap gave vent to her pentup sorrows. 
She burst into tears and lamented the loss 
of her dear daughter Chandi. Sri Rama- 
krishna fathomed the depth of her suffer- 



4* Akshay Kumar Sen, Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Punthi (Calcutta : Udbodhan, 7th edition), p. 411. 



ings. All his features expressed deep sym- 
pathy for her. Then the pathos of her grief 
threw Sri Ramakrishna into a unique mood. 
He laughed, danced, and said that she was 
lucky in having none but the Lord to engage 
her attention, that the Lord was her real 
saviour, that the series of her bereavements 
were blessings in disguise inasmuch as they 
opened up for her the possibility of a life 
exclusively given to spiritual practices. Just 
as a snake-bite victim is resuscitated by a 
magic spell, so the aggrieved brahmin lady 
was startled to her very core. Now she 
could throw aside her griefs. Almost 
enchanted she followed him into his room, 
where he began singing in divine ecstasy : 

Dwell, O mind, within yourself; 

Enter no other’s home. 

If you but seek there, you will find 
All you are searching for. 

God, the true Philosopher’s Stone, 

Who answers every prayer, 

Lies hidden deep within your heart, 

The richest gem of all. 

How many pearls and precious stones 
Are scattered all about 
The outer court that lies before 
The chamber of your heart. 5 

The import of the song as expressed 
through Sri Ramakrishna’s melodious voice 
sank deep into her heart. It blew away the 
clouds of her grief. It lighted up a deep, 
long-hidden chamber of her heart. Golap 
then entreated him to grant her refuge from 
the snares of Maya. More than that, she 
prayed for real devotion to God. This 
pleased Sri Ramakrishna. He could easily 
recognize her spiritual potential and aspir- 
ations. Now his inspiring counsels acted as 
a silent force animating to life her who had 
been half-dead. And through his grace the 
window of her heart’s chamber opened up, 
giving free access to the ‘southern breeze’ 

5. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 6th edition), p. 172. 
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of devotion. 6 Introducing her to Sarada 
Devi at the Nahabat he advised, ‘Give her 
a lot of food to fill her stomach. That will 
assuage her grief.’ He also told the Holy 
Mother, ‘Keep your eyes on this brahmin 



They are born there and they die there. Children 
are like the few small bubbles around a big one. 
God alone is real. Make an effort to cultivate love 
for Him and find out the means to realize Him. 
What will you gain by grieving?8 



woman. She will follow you like a shadow 
throughout your life,’ a prophecy which was 
later proved abundantly true. 

In later life Golap recounted her blissful 
experience when she met Sri Ramakrishna 
at Dakshineswar for the first time. As soon 
as she had related to him the story of her 
woes, he patted her on her back, thereby 
absorbing all her sorrows, as it were. It 
had a most salutary effect on her. She 
laughed away all her grief like one illumined. 
It suddenly struck her that human life on 
earth was like a theatrical performance on 
the world-stage. Besides, in the ultimate 
analysis who was a mother and who her 
daughter? Why should she weep for her 
so-called loss? The real marvel was to 
weep for God. 7 

The next few days found her repeatedly 
at Dakshineswar, where she had been run- 
ning from her home at Baghbazar like a 
mad woman in expectation of some relief. 
On Sunday, June 13, 1885, she was seen 
standing near the north door of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s room. From there she listened to 
Sri Ramakrishna’s description of Ram 
Mallick’s grief for his deceased nephew. 
The Master in his unique manner said : 

The truth is that God alone is real and all 
else unreal. Men, universe, house, children — 
all these are like the magic of the magician 



Sri Ramakrishna’s words had a sobering 
effect on Golap. In fact, her whole being 
was stirred by the living reality of his words. 
She recomposed herself and wanted to leave 
for home. It was 3 p.m., in the month of 

June. Sri Ramakrishna said tenderly, ‘Do 
you want to go now ? It is very hot. Why 
now ? You can go later in a carriage with 
the devotees.’ Such kind treatment by Sri 
Ramakrishna touched her heart. 

Her urge to get away from the confines 
and constraints of family life to the peace 
and quiet of a place of pilgrimage was satis- 
fied now at Dakshineswar. Soon she 
became an intimate companion of the Holy 
Mother and oftener than not stayed with 
her in the Nahabat. Sarada Devi’s ingenu- 
ity in household management led Golap to 

reflect on the numerous things for which 
she paid exorbitantly, assuming that there 
was no other option, when they could very 
well be solved by much simpler means. 
Golap derived inspiration even for her 
household management from the unosten- 
tatious life of Sarada Devi. 



The negative desire to free herself from 
grief gradually gave place to positive attrac- 
tion and appreciation for Sri Ramakrishna 



auu 



odidud L/tv i. Dciiig repeatedly 

requested, Sri Ramakrishna paid a visit to 
her old, dilapidated brick house in Nebu- 



i-fCYI. 



But the magician is real and his magic is unreal. 
The unreal exists for a second and then 

vanishes God alone is real and all else 

unreal. Water alone is real ; but its bubbles 
appear and disappear. They disappear into the 
very water from which they rise. God is like 
an ocean, and living beings are its bubbles. 



bagan, Baghbazar, on July 28, 1885. She 
had a sister who was a widow too, and 
their brothers also lived in the house with, 
their families. Golap had been terribly 
busy all day making arrangements for 
receiving Sri Ramakrishna. As it was get- 
ting rather late, Golap went to Nanda Bose’s 



e * Ramakrishna Punthi, pp. 412-13. house to inquire about the visit. 

7* Sri Ramakrishna Smriti, Memories of 



Lakshmimani Devi and Yogindramohini Biswas — — 

(Calcutta : Udbodhan, 3rd edition), p. 32. 8 * Gospel , p. 769. 
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Soon thereafter she returned home and in the congenial environment of Dakshines- 
found Sri Ramakrishna, who sat smiling, war. Here she found Sri Ramakrishna the 
surrounded by devotees. Goiap came and God man, who, though living in the world, 

was completely detached from it, who was 



saluted the Master. She was so over- 
whelmed with joy that she didn’t know 
what to say or do. ‘This joy is too much 
for me. Perhaps I shall die of it,’ she said. 
‘Tell me, friends,, how shall I be able to 
live ? I did not feel such a thrill even when 
Chandi, my daughter, used to visit the 
house accompanied by liveried footmen, 
with armed guards lining both sides of the 
street. Oh ! Now I have no trace of my 

grief at her death Let me go and tell 

everybody how happy I am ’ Being 

beside herself with joy,' she continued, ‘A 
labourer won a hundred thousand rupees in 
a lottery. The moment he heard the news 
he died of joy. Yes, he really and truly 
died. I am afraid the same thing is going 
to happen to me. Please bless me, friends, 
or else I shall certainly die.’ Indeed, Goiap 
was as blessed as Mary of the Bible had 
been, for both of them had chosen the 
‘better part’: to sit at the feet of the Mas- 
ter. Sri Ramakrishna was delighted to hear 
later from Mahendranath Gupta of the close 
parallel between these two women devotees. 

To further assuage her sorrows Sri Rama- 
krishna asked Goiap one day to bring his 
night meal. Now, this service was one of 
the few prerogatives enjoyed by the Holy 
Mother, but the fact never struck Goiap. 
She often spent long hours in serving Sri 
Ramakrishna and would return to the 
Nahabat quite late. The Holy Mother thus 
had to wait for a long while with Golap’s 
meal. This perhaps annoyed Holy Mother. 
When Sri Ramakrishna pointed out the fact 
to Goiap she innocently remarked, ‘No, 
Mother loves me much and regards me as 
her own daughter. She calls me by my 
first name,’ thus displaying a curious mix- 
ture of simplicity and insensitivity which 

always characterized her. 

The tender plant of Golap’s spiritual life 
which grew into a big tree, developed silently 



constantly absorbed in God-consciousness, 
and who sang, danced and forgot himself 
in divine ecstasy. No less significant than 
her coming under the care of Sri Rama- 
krishna was the fact that she became very 
intimate with Sarada Devi. Referring to 
her one day, Sri Ramakrishna said to Goiap, 
‘She is Saraswati. She has assumed a 
human body to impart wisdom to men ; 
but she has hidden her celestial beauty lest 
people, by looking at her, should befoul their 
minds with sinful thoughts .’ 9 

Sri Ramakrishna took Golap’s entire res- 
ponsibility . 10 The inner light of his words 
pierced to the very depths of her soul, 
settled there and wrought a transformation 
as unique as it was complete. Spiritual 
instruction apart, some mysterious incidents 
too forged in her deeper bonds of faith. One 
day while attending on Sri Ramakrishna as 
he was taking his noon meal, she was 
stunned to see distinctly the hood of a snake 
which was devouring every morsel of food 
put into Sri Ramakrishna’s mouth. The 
latter’s confirmation and clarification of the 
incident brought her all the more spiritual 
light . 11 In the scriptures such eating is 
called an offering to the coiled-up power of 
KundalinT. 

Another day she noticed Sri Ramakrishna 
strolling along the northern veranda of the 
temple courtyard in an ecstatic mood, She 



9 - Swami Nikhilananda, Holy Mother (New 
York : Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1962), 

p. 79. 

10 * Vaikunthanath Sanya), Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Lilamrita (Calcutta: S. N. Sanya), 2nd edition), 
p. 366. 

13 • Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
6th edition), pp. 580-81 ; and Swami Arupananda, 
‘Sri Sri Golap-mata’, Udbodhan, vol- 27, no. 1, 
p. 49. 
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clearly saw that it was not 5ri Ramakrishna 
but Mother Kali who was walking. The 
experience was thrilling. 12 

To live in the holy company of Sarada 
Devi was to take lessons in practical spiri- 
tuality. Golap took many responsibilities 
of the household upon hereself out of devo- 
tion and a sense of consecration. By her 
outward manner Sarada Devi was the most 
obscure of all in the household, yet beneath 
the veil of simplicity which enveloped her 
there was lofty majesty of bearing. Love 
and an atmosphere of sanctity pervaded the 
household. Perceptive aspirants who lived 
therein soon learned that religion was a 
sweet, natural, joyous thing; that purity and 
holiness were tangible realities ; that sanc- 
tity like a sweet perfume was overpower- 
ing the foulness of their selfishness. 
Thus, living a typical householder’s life, 
struggling on the battleground of con- 
flicting interests, Golap learned to perform 
her duties so that they did not conflict with 
her love for God. She was like the mudfish, 
which lives in the mud but is not stained by 
it, or like the waterfoul who, though diving 
under water, shakes off all trace of it by 
fluttering its wings but once. This skillful- 
ness in work was testified to by no less a 
person than Sarada Devi, who said of Golap, 
‘When Golap performs any work she does 
it with undivided attention, as if she were 
absorbed in meditation and japa — so deep 
is her mental application.’ 13 

An adept in meditation, Golap reached 
the heights of spiritual realization. Once 
Sarada Devi observed : ‘What a tremen- 
dous amount of meditation and japa Golap 
and Yogen have done ! Golap has become 
illumined through japa.’ u Golap herself 
admitted : ‘By the grace of Sri Thakur I 



12* Swami Saradananda. Bhagavan Sri Sri Rama- 
krishna (Calcutta: Udbodhan), p. 10. 

AS* Vedanta Kesari , July 1954, p. 70. 

Swami Madhavananda and R. C. Mazumdar, 
eds.. Great Women of India (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama. 19541. d. 451. 



have been blessed with the direct vision of 
the living goddess Tara, my Ista, during 
meditation.’ 13 And Sarada Devi said of 
her : ‘This is her last birth.’ 16 

Even aside from such arduous efforts, 
some free and unmerited favours of Sri 
Ramakrishna came to her in an unexpected 
manner. One such rare grace was granted 
her on December 23, 1885, at the Cossipore 
Garden House. Overwhelmed by love for 
the devotee Sri Ramakrishna in a state ot 
samddhi touched Golap’s heart with his 
feet. She shed profuse tears, of joy, and 
her spiritual life was intensified. 17 

Golap was with Sarada Devi at Shyam- 
pukur and the Cossipore Garden to help 
her serve Sri Ramakrishna during his last 
illness. The fatal disease of cancer ended 
his life on August 16, 1886, though his spirit 
still nourished and protected the devotees. 
Golap now clung to Sarada Devi more closely 
than ever before. As Sarada Devi’s ideal 
was complete identification with her husband 
and his divine mission, the spiritual train- 
ing of Golap continued undisturbed. 

In fact, Golap served Sarada Devi with 
unflagging zeal and unquestioning loyalty 
for thirty-six years, till the latter passed 
away in 1920. She was a constant and 
watchful attendant of Sarada Devi, protect- 
ing her from the unreasonable importunities 
and idiosyncrasies of devotees. Whether at 
the Belur Math or at the Baghbazar resi- 
dence or at Jayrambati— everywhere Golap 
was to be found guarding her as her devoted 
companion. The Mother would hold like 
a child to the corner of Golap’s cloth while 
going on foot from one place to another. ‘I 
cannot go to any place without Golap,’ 
Mother said, T feel assured when she is 
with me.’ 

Life at the Udbodhan convent, Calcutta, 
circled round the shrine of Sri Ramakrishna 



15 • Sri Ramakrishna Smriti, p. 32. 
16. Great Women of India, p. 452. 
17* Gospel , p. 924. 
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and his living representative Sarada Devi. 
Though Indian saints and seers have a clear, 
broad grasp of the infinitude and oneness 
of the impersonal Supreme Being, a devotee 
like Golapsundari, in her daily intercourse 
with the divinity, does not hesitate to make 
Him personal and concrete. That is how 
she maintained a point of contact between 
the outer and inner, between the material 
and the spiritual ; the service offered to the 
concrete was as real and genuine as would 
be the care of a dear father or mother. Her 
household duties were thus sublimated into 
worship. 

Her daily life was of the simplest sort, 
springing as it did from a profound spirit 
of renunciation which had been impressed 
on her heart by Sri Ramakrishna. Once she 
had gone by boat from Calcutta to Dakshi- 
neswar in the company of Sri Ramakrishna,, 
Gopaler Ma and a few other devotees. 
Gopaler Ma was carrying some provisions 
gifted by the family of Balaram Bose. Sri 
Ramakrishna said to Golap, ‘One who is 
a person of renunciation realizes God. One 
who after taking food in people’s houses 
comes away empty-handed, sits leaning 
against the body of the divine Lord, that is, 
can exert force, so to say, on the Lord 
because of renunciation and dependance on 
Him .’ 38 Though meant for Gopaler Ma 
these words impressed Golap deeply. 

Unsophisticated, frank and outspoken, 
Golap-Ma, as she was called among the 
devotees* was sometimes misunderstood. But 
underneath that rough exterior was her 
relentless perfectionism and loving urge for 
service. Appreciating her pragmatism, liber- 
ality and broadmindedness, Sarada Devi 
once said of her : ‘Golap’s mind is very 
pure ; it is never tuffled. She does not 
know what pride or vanity is .’ 18 Sarada 

Devi said on another occasion : 

Golap’s- mind is very pure. Once, while at 
Vrindaban, we found the floor of the temple of 



18. Great Master , p. 652. 

19. Holy Mother, pp. 61-62. 



Madhavji dirtied by some child. Golap, seeing 
the inconvenience of all visitors, at once tore a 
portion of her new cloth and with it cleansed the 
spot. Some amongst the bystanders misjudged 
her, while others truly appraised this voluntary 
service.... Mental purity is the outcome of a 
good deal of austerities practised in previous 
lives. 20 

Sri Ramakrishna as well as Sarada Devi 
would not, however, hesitate to chastise an 
erring Golapsundari for her senseless chatter, 
her tactless handling of a situation or her 
garrulous comments inspired by her over- 
concern for the Holy Mother, or when she 
became critical of the Mother’s ‘sons’— 
monastic or non-monastic. Sarada Devi 
tried to restrain Golap by saying, ‘How can 
I help it, Golap? I can’t contain myself 
when one draws near me and calls me 
Mother .* 21 She repeatedly tried to correct 
Golap’s harshness, saying that an unpalat- 
able truth should always be avoided. In 
spite of this sometimes annoying trait, 
Golap’s unquestioning submission to the 
Master and the Mother when they would 
reprimand her was exemplary. And her 
deep love and sympathy for the poor and 
distressed revealed a soft heart. Half of 
the small allowance she received from her 
daughter’s son she spent in charity to the 
poor. Her gentleness, humility, and above 
all her dedicated service impressed all who 
had the occasion to see her closely. Her 
life was indeed ‘characterized by non-attach- 
ment, love, service and inwardness of 
devotion .’ 22 

Sarada Devi sometimes referred to 
Golapsundari as her Jaya . 23 So deeply did 

2°* Great Women of India, p. 452. 

2,1 • Swami Gambhirananda, Holy Mother Sri 
Sarada Devi (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 

2nd edition), p. 366. 

22 . Prabuddha Bharata, February 1925, p. 93. 

23- Jaya and Vijaya are the two attendants of 
Jagaddhatri, the Mother of the Universe. Sarada 
Devi sometimes referred to Golapsundari and 
Yogindramohini as her Java and vijaya 
respectively. 
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she participate in Sarada Devi’s day-to-day 
life of holiness that the latter once 
remarked, ‘People call me goddess, and I too 
am led to think so ; or how could you 
explain all the strange things that have 
happened in my life ? Yogen and Golap 
know much of this.’ 24 Moreover, she like 
other companions of Sarada Devi ‘who 
were touched by the hand of Sri Rama- 
krishna’ developed to a wonderful extent 
‘the instant power to penetrate a new relig- 
ious feeling or idea.’ 25 This helped her 
overcome social and religious prejudices, 
making her quite liberal and catholic in her 
outlook. Even when annoyed or over- 
wrought by others’ conduct she could rise 
above her emotion in no time and forget 
about it completely. 26 

Such attributes of her character apart, the 
life and words of the Master as also of the 
Mother, reached down to the deepest, roots 
of her being, so that there seemed to be no 
limit to her utter self-surrender and trust 
till she became a living conduit for the 



24* Swami Tapasyananda, Sri Sri Sarada Devi, 
the Holy Mother (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna 

Math, 5th edition), p. 110. 

25- Sister Nivedita, The Master as / Saw Him 
(Calcutta: Udbodhan), pp. 107-08. 

26. Swami Arupananda, ‘Sri Sri Golap-mata’, 
Udbodhan, vol. 27, no. 1, p. 54. 



spread of the Master’s and Mother’s holy 
influence. Like other illumined souls her 
mind radiated compassion, devotion and 
joy all about her. In addition to the deep 
insight into the spirit of the Ramakrishna 
Movement she developed, she enthused 
monastic and lay members with courage and 
faith, hope and illumination. 

Whenever time permitted her, particularly 
in the afternoons, she used to read the 
Bhcigavad-Gita, Mahabharata, as well as 
the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda. 27 To the younger generation 
of devotees she felt proud to be a granny 
who charmed them by her fresh, fascinating 
stories. Like Yogin-Ma she used to narrate 
tales from Pauranik literature to Sister 
Nivedita. 28 She also enjoyed the pranks 
sometimes played by others, particularly 
Swami Brahmananda. 

Golapsundari outlived Sarada Devi by 
four years. Except for brief pilgrimages the 
saint’s life was one of continuous tapasya 
and spiritual fulfilment within the house- 
hold, which finally ended by her merging 
in the Light of Ramakrishna-Sarada Devi 
on December. 19, 1924. 



27. Women Saints of East and West (London: 
Ramakrishna-Vedanta Centre, 1955). p. 132. 

28 » Sankari Prasad Basu, Nivedita Lokamata 

* 

(Calcutta : Ananda Publishers), vol. 1, p. 200. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION OF SOME 

GREAT EDUCATORS 

PROF. RANJ1T KUMAR ACHARJEE 



The philosophy of education is that field 
of philosophical enquiry which looks at 
education as a whole and tries to make a 
consistent and sensible idea of that whole. 
It seeks broadly to define the values that 
constitute the ultimate aim of education. 



But the necessity of philosophical examin- 
ation of education has not been universally 
recognized. A little reflection will, however, 
make it clear that such an examination is 
a prerequisite for th e formulation of edu- 
cational schemes and policies. Education 
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without a philosophical orientation is just 
like undertaking a journey before deciding 
the destination. It has been rightly observed 
that ‘philosophical thinking serves to guide 
action, to call to attention features that 
might be overlooked, to enrich and unify 
vision and thus strengthen the professional 
sentiment. Attachment to such thinking is 
its own reward.’ 1 

According to Prof. J. S. MacKenzie, edu- 
cation has both wider and narrower conno- 
tations. In its wider sense, education is a 
process which goes on throughout the life 
of an individual, almost unconsciously, by 
enriching his experience. Education in the 
narrower sense is, however, a consciously 
directed process for the realization of some 
definite ends. In the philosophy of educa- 
tion, we are principally interested in the 
narrower sense ; that is, education as a con- 
scious and well-controlled process. Needless 
to say, the aim of education, or for that 
matter philosophy of education, is 
determined by the philosophy of life, the 
conception of man’s essential nature as a 
conscious and creative being and his destiny 
upon earth. 

Different philosophers and educators, 
beginning from Plato and Aristotle, have 
advocated different aims of education, seldom 



distinguishing between the proximate and 



ultimate aims. But we feel that this distinc- 
tion should not be overlooked in any 
philosophy of education. Keeping in view 
both the proximate and ultimate aims, let 
us have a look at the basic principles of 
educational philosophy of some great 
educators of both the West and the East. 

Historically speaking, Comenius (1$92- 
1671), a Moravian bishop, may rightly be 



regarded as the earliest of the eminent edu- 
cational thinkers of Post-Renaissance Europe, 
who dedicated his long life almost entirely 



1* Bereday and Lauwels, eds., Education and 
Philosophy (the Year-book of 1957 issued by the 
University of London, Institute of Education), 
p. 13. 



to the cause of education. His first work. 
The Great Didactic which appeared in 1632, 
contained the main principles of his edu- 
cational philosophy. In his later works. The 
Way of light and The School of Infancy , 
he further elaborated his ideas on education. 
Probably the most significant contribution 
of Comenius to the cause of education con- 
sists in his introduction of vernacular as a 
medium of teaching and his recognition of 
the national importance of education. He 
said, ‘Let none therefore be excluded un- 
less God has denied him sense and intel- 
ligence^ He recognized the special import- 
ance of all kinds of schools, from village 
schools up to the university, which of course 
must be well-organized anc‘ well-disciplined. 
A methodical approach to learning, internal 
discipline in the educational institutions and 
specific planning were some of the basic 
features of his educational scheme. For the 
development of mental capacities and 
physical capabilities, he suggested different 
stages of education and their corresponding 
courses of study. The purpose of education, 
he asserted, was to prepare pupils for life 
and give them practice in living. Instead of 
looking upon education as a purely intellec- 
tual training. Comenius enlarged its scope 
to include all the needs of all the children. 

In Rousseau (1712-1778) we find a most 
daring and revolutionary thinker. Rousseau 
in his pedagogical story of Emile presented 
what is probably the most influencial work 
on education that has been written in the 
modern period. His theory of education was 
a plea for natural education, for the free 
and unimpaired development of the child’s 
natural impulses. He believed that man 
was by nature good and had been corrupted 
by civilization. Hence he advocated that 
education be negative, consisting in the 
removal of artificial and unfavourable con- 
ditions which disturbed the normal and 
natural expression of inherent impulses and 
capacities of a child. Rousseau called his 
theory ‘negative education’ as against the 
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existing system of ‘positive education’— ‘one 
that tends to form the mind prematurely 
and to instrnct the child in the duties that 
belong to man.’ He therefore disapproved 
the scheme of formal education. Rousseau’s 
passionate indignation against all sorts of 
artificialities and impositions in the sphere 
of education originated from his famous 
slogan ‘Back to nature’. Rousseau’s theory 
exercised considerable influence on modern 
education. Basedow, Pestalozzi and Froebel 
accepted some of the principles of Rousseau’s 
doctrine of education and earnestly put them 
to practical test. Dr. Montessori has also 
been greatly influenced by Rousseau’s 
theory. 

However, due to his emotional tempera- 
ment and impractical approach, some con- 
tradictory ideas found place in Rousseau’s 
educational philosophy. His theory over- 
looked the social perspective and under- 
estimated the social significance of education. 
As a matter of fact, no society can progress 
unless its members are imbued with the 
consciousness of the common good. And 
this social consciousness has got to be 
infused in the mind of the child during the 
formative period of life by imparting the 
appropriate type of education. This received 
no recognition in Rousseau’s theory. More- 
over, his overinsistence on the efficacy 
of nature is obviously onesided. Notwith- 
standing all this, it must be admitted that 
Rousseau for the first time placed the child 
at the centre of education and emphasized 
the necessity of imparting educational lessons 
in the free and open natural environment. 

In direct succession from Comenius comes 
the Swiss educationist Pestalozzi (1746-1827) 
who made substantial contributions to edu- 
cational theory and practice. His first work 
Evening Hour of a Hermit dealt with his 
ideas on education. Education for him was 
the all-round development of the child ; as 
he said, ‘Education is the natural, progress- 
ive and harmonious development of all the 
powers and capacities of the human being.’ 

3 



Pestalozzi stated his views in the familiar 
plant metaphor : 

Sound education stands before me symbolized 
by a tree planted near fertilizing water. A little 
seed, which contains the design of the tree, its 
form and proportion, is placed in the soil. See 
how it germinates and expands into trunk, 
branches, leaves, flowers and fruit ! The whole 
tree is an uninterrupted chain of organic parts, 
the plan of which existed in its seed and root. 
Man is similar to the tree. In the newborn child 
are hidden those faculties which are to unfold 
during life.? 

By implication it follows that the ‘harmoni- 
ous personality* was considered by 
Pestalozzi to be the aim of education, and 
by ‘harmonious personality’ he meant the all- 
round development of the physical, mental, 
social, emotional, aesthetic, moral, in short 
all aspects of life. His great principle was, 
as he maintained, to psychologize education. 
He tried to raise some of Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples on a sound psychological basis. And 
modem educational psychology is to a great 
extent indebted to Pestalozzi. 

Among the great educational philosophers 
of the modern age, J. F. Herbart (1776- 
1841), a German philosopher, deserves 
special consideration. As a student of 
philosophy, he was impressed by the ideal- 
istic philosophy of Fichte and Schelling, 
but his rationalistic temperament prevented 
him from accepting idealism in its entirety. 
Meanwhile he came to realize that the 
educational practices in order to be mean- 
ingful must be founded on sound psycho- 
logical ground. Gradually he came under 
the influence of Pestalozzi’s theory of educa- 
tion which he sought to perfect by remov- 
ing its contradictions. Herbart did not 
visualize any conflict between philosophy 
and education and, as a matter of fact, he 
sought an intellectual rapport between the 

2 ' Quoted in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1960), vol. 5, p. 166. 
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two. As an educational philosopher, he 
rendered an ethical orientation of the aims 
of education and this secured for him a 
place of prominence in the history of 
modern philosophy of education. A close 
study of the lectures he delivered on edu- 
cation in the Gottingen University and his 
treatises on education published during this 
period makes it abundantly clear that he con- 
sidered morality to be the sole aim of 
education. His system of education implied 
the possibility of manmaking not only on 
the intellectual but also on the moral side. 
He therefore laid utmost emphasis on 
knowledge for the attainment of moral 
character and the means of realizing a moral 
character through ‘manysidedness of inter- 
est’ which the teacher should create in the 
students. 

Herbart, it seems, assigned a special role 
to the teacher in his theory of education. 
The teacher, he held, instead of presenting 
some lifeless and incoherent mass of facts, 
must play the role of a co-ordinator of 
knowledge, thereby assisting and guiding 
the students towards the attainment of inte- 
grated knowledge. Herbart distinguished 
between mere instruction and ‘educative 
instruction’. Those subjects that touched 
human life at the greatest number of points 
formed the best kind of educative instruc- 
tion. He realized the importance of disci- 
pline in the different spheres of education 
but said that it must not be imposed from 
outside. By creating interest in a variety of 
subjects, the teacher should help the 
educand develop spontaneously a sense of 
discipline. The emphasis he placed on 
instruction, the importance he ascribed to 
interest and apperception, were the salient 
features of Herbart’s philosophy of educa- 
tion But the whole value of instruction, 
from Herbart’s point of view, consisted in 
its moral bearings. 

John Dewey (1859-1952), the great 
American philosopher and educationist, was 
one of the most outstanding thinkers who 



greatly influenced educational theories and 
practices in the twentieth century. Dewey 
wrote a large number of important works 
on education where he delineated his views 
in a broader social perspective. He appeared 
on the scene with his doctrine, ‘Education 
is life itself.’ Dewey’s theory of education 
should be viewed in the light of his philo- 
sophical conviction, which was dominated by 
the pragmatism of William James, whose 
doctrine of practical verifiability as the cri- 
terion of truth had impressed him immensely. 
Nevertheless, instrumentalism is the title 
generally given to his philosophy according 
to which everything is provisional, nothing 
ultimate. Knowledge is always, a means, 
never an end in itself ; it is purely instru- 
mental. The world is dynamic and so also 
is education. Education, Dewey therefore 
asserted, should not be guided by a set of 
predetermined principles ; on the contrary, 
the principles and practices of education 
must be formulated 'by observing the way 
they work, by their practical consequences. 
‘He objects, therefore, to all authoritarianism 
in school and to a body of authoritative 
knowledge which is to be taught by the 
school. The school, like the world, must be 
experimental, testing its results one by one 
as they are obtained, and retaining or ruth- 
lessly rejecting according to the result’ 3 

According to Dewey, education must not 
be divorced from the needs and requirements 
of life. It must be thoroughly practical 
But the idea of growth is the key to his 
educational theory. Education is a process 
of having the ‘degree and kind of growth’ 
from the present. Accordingly Dewey said, 
‘Education is the reconstruction or reorganiz- 
ation of experience which increases the 
ability to direct the course of subsequent 
experience.’ 4 As the potentiality for growth 

Sir G. Thomson, A Modern Philosophy of 
Education (London: George Allen & Unwin, 

1957), p- 97. 

4 * John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York, 1916), p. 89. 
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does not stop with the close of adolescence, 
education should not be regarded as a pre- 
paration for life. It is itself a process of 
living. In fact, ‘the educational process has 
no end beyond itself; it is its own end.’ 5 

Dewey was fully convinced that all-round 
social progress could be possible and effec- 
tive through a meaningful education. Hence 
he formulated his theory of education with 
social efficiency as the principal aim. Educa- 
tion should promote the development of the 
child’s capacity to participate in the life of 
the society in general. Evidently education 
should not be simply instruction in various 
subjects but a coherent unified effort to fos- 
ter the development of citizens capable of 
promoting the further growth of society by 
employing intelligence fruitfully in a social 
context. But it is to be noted that Dewey’s 
firm faith in democracy enabled him to seek 
a happy reconciliation between individual 
and social needs. 

Tt is not possible to present a fair picture 
of Dewey’s educational philosophy within 
a brief compass. It contains many import- 
ant and illuminating ideas which due to 
their practical utility have exercised con- 
siderable influence on the system of educa- 
tion of the present century. Dewey’s 
influence on the educational systems of 
America, the Far East and Russia is 
enormous. 

In the context of these ideas of modern 
educationists of the West, we may discuss 
the educational principles as expounded by 
some of the great educational philosophers 
of modem India, such as Swami Vivek- 
ananda, Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma 
Gandhi. One common feature of their 
theories of education is that they developed 
a scheme of education consistent with their 
spiritual conception of man. Swami Vivek- 
ananda, the patriot-monk of modern India, 
who had direct and intimate knowledge of 
the appalling conditions of the Indian 



5. Ibid., p. 59. 



masses, came to realize the importance of 
education for the uplift of the masses. As 
he said, ‘My idea is to bring to the door of 
the meanest, the poorest, the noble ideas 
that the human race has developed both in 
and out of India, and let them think for 
themselves.’ 6 The key-idea of Swami 
Vivekananda’s philosophy of education lies 
in his famous definition of education : 
‘Education is the manifestation of the per- 
fection already in man.’ The implication 
of this definition is that a child has the 
innate impulses, predispositions, capacity to 
assimilate and grow ; and education as a con- 
scious and well-directed process must enable 
him to manifest these latent abilities and 
talents in a coherent manner. He further 
added, ‘The ideal of all education, all train- 
ing should be man-making. Education is not 
the amount of information that is put into 
your brain and runs riot there, undigested all 
your life. We must have life-building, man- 
making and character-building assimilation 
of ideas.’ 7 The entire passage is so illumi- 
nating that it requires no elaboration. It 
gives a definite direction to our system of 
education. Thus far Swamiji’s view is 
almost identical with the views expressed by 
many modern educationists. 

But Swamiji did not stop there; he went 
deeper into the problem and linked up 
education with the concept of man’s essen- 
tial nature. Swamiji did not consider man 
to be a psycho-biological unit. Man, he 
believed, is essentially a spiritual being and 
his real nature is pure consciousness. He 
therefore held that education should not 
remain blind to the spiritual needs of man. 
It should help him in his attempt at self- 
realization. With this end in view, Swamiji 
came to look upon religion as the core of 
education. He observed : ‘I look upon 



6 * The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1964), vol. 5, pp. 
28-29. 

7 * Complete Works, vol- 3, (I960), p. 302. 
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religion as the innermost core of education. 
Mind, I do not mean my own or anyone 
else’s opinion about religion .’ 8 At first 
glance Swamiji’s idea of education with relig- 
ion as its core subject may appear to be 
somewhat impracticable. But if we dive 
deep into the problem, it becomes abundantly 
clear that it is a perfectly practical ideal, 
provided we are willing to bring about an 
overall reform of our system of education. 

Tagore’s educational philosophy as cre- 
ative self-expression resulted from the con- 
cept of man as given in Upanisadic idealism. 
Besides, his own poetic temperament acted 
as the most powerful force in shaping his 
general as well as educational philosophy. 
According to Tagore, the chief aim of edu- 
cation is to produce ‘a moral and spiritual 
man, the complete, the whole man* through 
creative self-expression. Tagore advocated 
freedom for the natural inclinations of the 
child. His abhorrence of all sorts of arti- 
ficialities made him insist that teaching 
should be imparted under the open sky and 
in the midst of natural surroundings. 
Through education we must establish friendly 
relations with pur natural, social and cul- 
tural environment. 

Gandhi was not an academic philosopher. 
He had neither studied philosophy nor inves- 
tigated philosophical problems in an acad- 
emically disciplined manner. As a leader 
of India’s freedom movement, he was well 
aware of the limitations and unsuitability of 
the system of education introduced by the 
foreign rulers. Keeping in view the total pic- 
ture of Indian civilization and its predomi- 
nantly rural character, Gandhi formulated 
his theory of basic education as a programme 
of national education. By education* 
(Jandhiji means ‘all-round drawing out the 
best in child and man’ ; and the ‘best in 
man’ signifies ‘a harmonious personality, an 
ideal character full of vitality, courage, 
intelligence and spiritual freedom’. His basic 

8- Complete Works , vol. 5, (1970). p- 231. 



education is an effort to give a practical 
scheme to realize this ideal. 

Basic education for Gandhiji is not a 
technique, but a way of life. ‘It aims at 
integrated, all-round development of the 
individual and also at building up a society 
on truth, justice and nonviolence.’ Basic edu- 
cation attempts to foster a spirit of co-oper- 
ation in place of conflict, a sense of under- 
standing against ill-will. Basic education 
was conceived by him to spearhead a silent 
social revolution which would ‘provide a 
healthy and normal basis of relationship 
between the city and the village,’ thereby 
laying the ‘foundation of a more just social 
order’ in which there would be no ‘unnatural 
division between the haves and have-nots.’ 

In Gandhiji’s educational scheme due 
provisions in addition to theoretical lessons 
have been made for children so as to enable 
them to participate in various types of social 
utility works. This offers them an oppor- 
tunity of working in close cooperation with 
other fellow-students, thereby awakening in 
them social consciousness and solidarity. It 
also satisfies their inner urge for creative 
activity. Thus it is found that in basic edu- 
cation both 'theory and practice are accom- 
modated in a balanced way. 

Though Swami Vivekananda, Tagore and 
Gandhi formulated their principles of edu- 
cation mainly with a view to determining the 
ultimate aim of education, yet they were 
not devoid of the scientific and pragmatic 
approach. Vivekananda’s call for utilization 
of education for mass uplift bears clear evi- 
dence of his pragmatic outlook. Tagore’s 
educational experiments in Sandniketan and 
Sriniketan amply show that he was as much 
pragmatic as any other Western pragmatic 
educationist. Evidently Gandhi’s edu- 
cational schemes and methods are out-and- 
out pragmatic. 

A brief review of the educational philos- 
ophy of some great educators of both East 
and West brings into focus some important 
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needs of present-day education. An out- 
line of a general philosophy of education 
having contemporary relevance can be drawn 
on the basis of the real nature of man and 
our idea of the social order which we wish 
to usher in, for education has both 
individual and social significance. Keeping 
in view the social nature of man and his 
obligations to the community, a harmonious 
development of his latent capacities and 
qualities to the extent these are socially use- 
ful may be considered to be the proximate 
aim of education. Again* a child should be 
morally and intellectually well-equipped and 
must be familiar with the wider culture of 
the community. Education is the medium of 
transmission of cultural heritage and 
‘socialization’, as the social scientists call 
it, is another form of it. Evidently social- 
ization is not identical with the politicizing 
of an individual. And the politicizing of edu- 
cation is even more pernicious in the life of 
an individual and community. But the 
supporters of totalitarianism and some 
socialist thinkers with the veiled motive of 
mass indoctrination advocate total and 
exclusive State control over education on 
the express plea that education is not wholly 
a social function but a State function as 
well, and hence the State should formulate 
its educational policies so as to produce the 
type of citizens it likes to have. Superficially 
the plea sounds quite innocent and cogent. 
But the politicizing of education means 
indoctrination in a particular political 
ideology, and this amounts to the complete 
sacrifice of academic freedom. It will cer- 
tainly hamper the free and spontaneous 
manifestation of man’s latent qualities and 
capacities. Eminent thinkers like Adam 
Smith, J. S. Mill, Spencer and many other 
scholars expressed grave concern about the 
evil consequences of indoctrination. 
Suspending a full-scale consideration of the 
issue, we express our agreement with the 
view of Professor Brubacher when he says : 



The State must guard itself against a monopoly 

in the education of children The pupil will be 

assured of being educated as an individual and 
not exclusively as a citizen. He will be educated 
as an end and not just as a mouthpiece or instru- 
ment of the State .9 

Education must therefore be life-giving and 
liberating. 

That society needs men and women of 
character is obvious, and education must 
answer to this social need. The real prog- 
ress of the country is not judged by the 
percentage of literacy of the people or by 
political awareness in correctly exercising 
franchise or by the construction of massive 
industrial and technological installations. It 
is character that counts, it is character on 
which the destiny of a nation depends. 
Further, we want our future citizens to be 
hardworking, liberal, scientifically minded, 
tolerant, having respect for the values 
cherished by mankind. We also want our 
country to make substantial progress in 
commerce and industry, science and technol- 
ogy. Our educational system must there- 
fore offer avenues so that such progress may 
become a reality. Taking all these aspects 
into account, Mr. Thorndike has very 
beautifully summarized the proximate aim 
of education. He says, ‘Its proximate aims 
are to give boys and girls health in body 
and mind, information about the world of 
nature and men, worthy interests in knowl- 
edge and action, a multitude of habits, of 
thought, feeling and behaviour, and ideals 
of efficiency, honour, duty, love and service.’ 10 
This shows that education should provide a 
coherent picture of the universe and an 
integrated way of life. 

Needless to say, the system of education 
must be in conformity with the essential 
nature of man. And the essential nature of 

( Continued on page 306) 



9* Modern Philosophies of Education , p. 149. 
1®* Quoted by Sir G. Thomson, A Modern 
Philosophy of Education , p. 66. 
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Paul J. Tillich, one of the most distin- 
guished Protestant theologians and religious 
philosophers of our times, was born in 
Prussia in 1886. His father, a pastor of the 
Prussian Territorial Church (Lutheran), was 
a man of intellectual distinction and strong 
character who rose to occupy an important 
place in local church affairs. His mother 
came from the Rhineland ; she too with a 
different religious tradition, possessed a 
strong personality. When he was twelve 
the boy was sent to a humanistic Gymnasium , 
where he studied until the family moved to 
Berlin. 

To his early environment Tillich traces 
the beginnings to what he calls the ‘romantic’ 
trend in his feeling and thinking, his 
‘aesthetic-meditative’ attitude toward nature 
and his sense of history. These influences 
were intensified, Tillich believed, by his 
‘actual communication with nature’ through- 
out his life; by the ‘impact of [German] 
poetry . . . full of expressions of nature 
mysticism’ ; and by his Lutheran back- 
ground, where a certain ‘nature mysticism 
was possible’, as it was not in Calvinism. 1 
This early bias apparently remained potent 
throughout his life and contributed to what 



l- Paul Tillich, ‘Autobiographical Reflections’, 
in Charles V. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, eds.. 
The Theology of Paul Tillich ( Macmillan, 1952), 

PP. 4-5. 



some critics have regarded as the pantheistic 
strain in his philosophy. 

In 1900, with the family’s move, Tillich 
transferred to the Friedrich Wilhelm Gym- 
nasium in Berlin and four years later he 
matriculated in the theological faculties of 
Berlin, Tubingen and Halle. Receiving his 
doctorate of philosophy in Breslau in 1911 
and his theological degree in Halle a year 
later, he was ordained minister in the latter 
year, and served briefly as vicar in Moabit. 
Then came the First World War. 

Though the war and its aftermath were cru- 
cial in Tillich’s life, time and space do not 
permit us here more than to note that in this 
period he defined his attitude to Marx as a 
‘dialectical Yes and No’ corresponding to 
the ‘dialectical Yes and No’ directed to 
Nietzsche, despite the ‘use and abuse’ of the 
former by the Communists and of the latter 
by the Nazis. 

Meanwhile, Tillich pursued his academic 
life as privat-dozent of theology in the 
University of Berlin from 1919 to 1924 
where he became interested in a ‘theology 
of culture’ ; as professor - of systematic 
theology at Marburg in 1924, where he came 
face to face with theological neo-orthodoxy 
in its ‘radical effects’ and with M. Heidegger’s 
existentialism ; as professor of religion at 
the technical, Hochschule in Dresden in 
1925 ; as professor of theology at Leipzig 



